the Polite Tournament 


contemporary Japanese printmakers 


We extend our grateful thanks to Mr Takahashi of Yoseido 
Gallery in Tokyo for getting together this exhibition for us 


the Polite Tournament 


Most of the exhibits are woodcuts. Far from exerting a 
limitation on an exhibition of this kind, the employment of this 
one medium in particular rather creates a necessary sense of 
unity when introducing the Japanese idiom. Once he has 
grasped the flavour of the imprint of a cut board, the spectator 
will find in this show sufficient material from which to derive 

a few generalities. Futhermore, for many centuries woodcut 
has been a characteristic, if not exclusive, medium for the 
Japanese artist, so that by over-weighting the scope of the 
exhibition thus, we are not using a technique for artistic 
expression which is to be celebrated only by a few minor 
successes here and there in history, but a generally acclaimed 
medium enjoying a central position in the development of 
Japanese art, from the printing of the Sutras at the outset of 
Buddhist influence, to the popular manifestation of daily life 

by the Ukiyo-ye (Floating World) school up to recent times 


The knock-up 
The first contact between Europe and Japan was disastrous 
enough to suggest to Tokugawa lyeyasu the expedient of 
banning the entry into Japan of all Westerners and Western 
ideas; and characteristically for this bombastic period of 
piratical adventurers, the only western import into Japan 
which remained thereafter in favour was the musket. However, 
the trading stations on off-shore islands which were the 
concessions in which the might of western power was 
recognised by lyeyasu, secured in trade a number of Japanese 
works of art and gave a ready market to the porcelain factories. 
These wares were soon affecting the makers of Delft Pottery 


along with the products of the kilns of Japan's larger but 
equally suspicious neighbour, China. At this stage of our 
relations with Japan it is not easy to determine whether 
influences are being derived from Japan or China - certainly 
the craftsmen who practised in the ‘Chinoiserie’ styles of 
Louis XIV and subsequently in the XVIII century neither knew 
nor cared: the style was quaint and elegant, and the source 
was so distant as to make any differences indistinct. The 
Polite Tournament began accordingly at the opening of the 
XIX century 


Round one 

European prints and pictures began at this time to find their 
way onto the Japanese mainland, and the effect of these is 
very noticeable in the woodcuts of Hokusai and the Hiroshiges, 
in which landscapes and the views of towns are imbued by an 
ill-executed version of our mathematically based rules of 
perspective. To the symbolically-minded Japanese rules based 
upon reasoning of this kind have never and will never be 
accepted formulae. Mystification therefore prevailed on 

both sides 


Round two 

In the 1850s lacquer boxes became a collector's craze here, 
and after the Meiji rebellion in 1868, Japan ceased her 
250-year-old soliloquy and opened her doors officially to 
Europeans. The lacquer-ware arrived in the West wrapped in 
the Japanese equivalent of newspaper - out of date Ukiyo-ye 
prints. These had an instant appeal in the poorer artistic circles 
in Paris, and assisted, as a direct source of inspiration, to 
mould the art of Manet and Whistler in the direction which has 
affected European painting ever since. They showed that 
pictures need not appear as cluttered compositions with 
romantic overtones, and that a confluence of ruthlessly 
controlled line and simplicity of colour produced a gentle 
harmony. This control and simplicity is idiomatic to the 
Japanese in any case, and was especially evident in these 
woodcuts through the inherent economy of the medium. 
Moreover, their tone was subtle, their manner cultivated and 
epigrammatic: indeed an illuminating reversal of the histrionic 
European standards then obtaining. These woodcuts helped 
lay the way for European, and later American, artists to develop 
into an entirely abstract concept, and have presented us with 
our contemporary commonplace 


Round three 

Paradoxically, Western abstract painting, having gained its 
momentum at least in part from a Japanese influence, then 
proceeded to affect the Japanese. Upon the introduction of 
this Western ideal, it became apparent that there was only a 
short step between the two major branches of Japanese 
graphic and pictorial art. On the one hand the meaningful and 
zesty informality of the calligraphers seemed a ready-made 
technique for carrying out abstract images so long as the 
literary content no longer signified. Equally the controlled 
formality of the pictorial artists, to be found on screens, 
scrolls, pottery, lacquer and in woodcuts, was discovered to 
be in essence a symbolic art with an applied literary motive. 
The grandeur of distant Fuji supplies a subject- or rather an 
excuse - for a visual essay on the mountain’s qualities, 
clothed in a figurative vestment in keeping with ancient 
sanctions of which the origins are Chinese and not Japanese 
at all. Furthermore, political events expressed themselves in 
propaganda devoted to the promotion of things essentially 
Japanese and assisted Japan to rediscover the arts of the 
Period of the Great Tombs (a period closing with the 
introduction of Buddhism in the sixth century and with the 
all-pervading Chinese influence which set the stage for the 
next fourteen centuries), and of the Jomon period, which 
equates as a stage of evolution with our Neolithic age. The 
sculptures and pots of these ages seem to personify the 
character of all Japanese art, and even under the surface of 
the most Chinese-inspired compositions it is lurking. This 
character is brusque, grave, nimble, astringent, robust and in 
superlative taste: in the prints here exhibited every one is 
imbued with it to a greater or lesser degree 


- The Western idea of abstraction instantly found favour in Japan 
among those artists whose temperament required it, while 

those who retained a figurative idiom welcomed the loosening of 
the bonds which had tied them so tightly to traditional formulae 


Round four 

This round has yet to be played. Doubtless the characteristics 
of Japanese art are national, and must in the West be 
tempered with substitutes in a culture of such different 
heritages. However, | believe that there are lessons to be 
learned from this exhibition, in which the Western artist may 
glean something to his advantage 


a + 


First there is the powerful sense of discipline. Here the 
Japanese have been fortunate in their script, for each 
character in their syllabary is in itself an abstract symbol, 
requiring a deftness and control with the brush in order both 
to render it legible and to preserve that effortless individuality 
and brash orderliness which makes a page of Japanese script 
at once both ascetic and voluptuous. Our rather arid Roman 
alphabet is no match for Japanese as a training-ground for 
graphic dexterity 


Second, there is the use of texture, which in Europe seldom 
proceeds beyond its use as decorative effect, but in Japan 
always adds meaning in the composition to which it is applied. 
The Japanese enjoy the variety of texture as we admire colour: 
a synthesis of both our attitudes in this context would be of 
value to either side. The European printmaker would do well to 
take Japanese advice here, as his counterpart in the East 
never seems to fall foul of the dangers of a medium in which 
the qualities are too easily obtained and are permitted to 

stifle the graphic element of his print 


Third, in Japanese art there is always a present sense of 
purpose: perhaps this comes naturally to artists with so strong 
a heritage of symbols, for the merest scribble may suggest 

a character in the syllabary to both artist and spectator. 
Accordingly abstract images are carried out with much more 
confidence than is usually possible in the West 


These three lessons to be derived from Japanese art (and 
others which have without doubt escaped me) are to be found 
in all these prints. Obviously in Japan there is as much variety 
of idiom as there is here, but then the idiom of the present 
time is that very variety. These artists have no chips on their 
shoulders - they speak straightforwardly in disciplined, if 
clipped, epigrams. Their technique is manifestly an integral 
part of their vision, and their eccentricities are not protests. 
Their gravity is not moralising and their humour is never 
bathetic. Yet they are all ‘political artists’ in that they belong 
intensely to the body politic, and from this stems their 
enviable confidence. | hope that they will win Round four, and 
that the Polite Tournament will never end! 


Robert Erskine 


Umetaro Azechi Blue Ice. woodcut 15gns 
Grief of the Mountaineer. woodcut 13gns 
Frozen Earth. woodcut 15gns 
Parting . woodcut 14gns 
The Face at the Winter Mountain . woodcut 
12gns 
Kunihiro Amano Morning Moon M. woodcut Qgns 
Flying . woodcut Ogns 
Okiie Hashimoto Bamboo Garden. woodcut 15gns 
Garden with Stepping Stone.woodcut 10gns 
Landscape Nagatoro. woodcut 12gns 
Mon and Tosamurai. woodcut Ogns 
Otemon. woodcut QOgns 
Shadow: Seiren In. woodcut 15gns 
Sand Garden: Konchiln.woodcut 15gns 
Stone Garden No 12. woodcut 10gns 
Stone Garden Ryuan Ji.woodcut 10gns 
Stepping Stone B. woodcut 15gns 
Hideo Hagiwara Fantasy in Blue. woodcut 25gns 
Fantasy in Red. woodcut 25gns 
Stone Flower Yellow Grey. woodcut 25gns 
Stone Flower White . woodcut 25gns 
Soil 4. woodcut 12gns 
Soil 13: Chalk . woodcut 12gns 
Circus . lithograph 15gns 
Water . woodcut 18gns 
Zen. woodcut 15gns 
Reika lwami Work 60-10. woodcut 12gns 
Maku Maki Work 626. woodcut 8gns 
Work Ho. woodcut 6gns 
Work Mu 2. woodcut 6gns 
Work : Heap 4. woodcut 8gns 
Kaoru Kawano ___ Kokeshi. woodcut 9gns 
Night Perfume . woodcut 8gns 
Naoku Matsubara Japanese Market . woodcut 20gns 
Resting House. woodcut 35gns 


Two Musicians . woodcut 18gns 


Yoshitoshi Mori 


K Sasajima 


Kiyoshi Saito 


Tamami Shima 


Ansei Uchima 


A Uchiyama 


Gen Yamaguchi 


Hodaka Yoshida 


Masaji Yoshida 


Kumi Sugai 


Festival Carriage . woodcut 


Woods 17. woodcut 
Mountain Path in Autumn 


Moss Garden. woodcut 
Kara A. woodcut 


Forest in Winter. woodcut 


Hymns . woodcut 

Pause Allegro . woodcut 
Wind and Butterfly . woodcut 
Breeze by the Pond 

A Joyful Moment 

Winter 


Landscape Hokkaido . lithograph 


Retribution . woodcut 

Deep Attachment. woodcut 
Liberation . woodcut 

Empty . woodcut 

Follow . woodcut 

Shubi . woodcut 

The Way of Heaven. woodcut 
Germination . woodcut 


Three Wheel . woodcut 
Travellers Deity . woodcut 


Infinity No 2. woodcut 
Profundity No 1. woodcut 
Space No 16. woodcut 
Space No 4. woodcut 
Space No 7. woodcut 
Moss 4. woodcut 


Animal inthe Snow . lithograph 


Blue . lithograph 
Warrior . etching 
Black . lithograph 

Blue Black. lithograph 
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